


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND THE 
JUDICIARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1953 


TUESDAY, JUNE 10, 1952 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-82 the Capitol, Hon. Pat McCarran (chairman of the subcommit- 
tee) presiding 

Present: Senators McCarran, Saltonstall, and Ferguson. 

Present also: Senator Knowland. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
InreER-AMERICAN TrRopicaL TuNA CoMMISSION 


STATEMENT OF DONALD P. LOKER, FRENCH SARDINE CO., 
TERMINAL ISLAND, CALIF. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Senator McCarran. Senator Knowland, you had a matter you 
wished to present. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I just came out of a 
conference committee meeting with the House, to which I will have 
to go back, because we are dealing with the Labor and Federal Security 
bill. I merely wanted to comment and present Mr. Donald Loker, 
who wanted to talk relative to an item in the bill on the Inter-Ameri- 
can Tropical Tuna Commission, 

The House appropriated $60,000, which I believe is too small an 
amount to do the job which needs to be done. The tuna industry is 
in @ very serious condition in this country, faced with many problems. 

I do not want to duplicate the testimony before your committee, 
because Mr. Loker and others who are here can present it, but I do 
wish to plead with your committee to give him a hearing, which I 
know you will do, and I hope, in your wisdom, you will see your way 
clear to make an increase in the House amount. 

If it were not that I felt this were extremely important, I would 
not be here before you, because I realize the problems your committee 
is facing, being a member of this Appropriations Committee. I 
think after you hear the testimony from Mr. Loker, who is well versed 
in the sentlaatee facing the industry in this country and who visited 
Japan and knows some of the problems from the international point 
of view, I am very hopeful that your committee will see its way clear 
to make an increase. 
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BUDGET INCREASE REQUESTED 


Senator McCarran. What does the budget allow? 

Senator KNowLanp. The budget only allowed $60,000, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. You are asking for an increase over the 
budget? 

Senator KNowLanp. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. All right. Mr. Loker will be heard now. 

Senator KNowLanpb. I want you to know the fact that I am leaving 
does not indicate any lack of interest, but the fact that Iam a member 
of the minority of the conference committee, which is now in the 
process of meeting. 

Senator McCarran. Thank you. I wish you would stick around 
here and help me a little bit. 

Allright. You may proceed, Mr. Loker, in your own way. 

Mr. Loker. I will read this, Senator McCarran. It is not too 
long, and I think it will take me about 15 minutes at most. 

My name is Donald P. Loker and I am an executive of the French 
Sardine Co., Terminal Island, Calif., one of the larger tuna packing 
companies in the United States. 


PROBLEMS OF FISHING INDUSTRY 


During the past 6 years I have traveled extensively in Asia, in 
Latin America, and in this country on matters of interest to our tuna 
industry. As a member of the executive committee of the Pacific 
Fisheries Conference, an organization representing all factors of labor 
and management in all branches of the fishing industry on the Pacific 
coast, I acted in an advisory capacity in the “De partment. of State in 
drafting the treaty establishing the Inter-American Tropical Tuna 
Commission, and I have been serving continuously during the past 4 
years on committees advising the State Department with respect to 
international fishery affairs in the Pacific Ocean. Three years ago | 
spent 11 weeks in Japan as a member of a delegation appointed to 
advise General MacArthur on the rehabilitation of the Japanese 
fishing industry and last fall I served on the United States delegation 
to Tokyo which negotiated the International Fisheries Convention for 
the North Pacific Ocean. The convention is now before the Senate for 
ratification. 

I mention these things to indicate to you that I am acquainted not 
only with the problems of the fishing industry, but with the inter- 
national fishery policy of the United States as well as the background 
of and reasons for the negotiation of the treaty establishing the 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission. 

I have requested the opportunity to appear before your committee 
so that I might tell you how important the successful functioning of 
this Commission will be to the fishing industry of California and to 
the improvement of our relations with 10 of our Latin-American 
neighbors. These views are shared not only by the French Sardine 
Co., but also by the California Fish Canners Association, the Tuna 
Research Foundation, the Cannery Workers’ Union of the Pacific, 
A. F. of L., the Seine and Line Fishermen’s Union of Los Angeles, 
A. F. of L., and the Fishermen’s Cooperative Association of San Pedro, 
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all located in San Pedro and Terminal Island, Calif; and also the High 
Seas Tuna Packing Co., the American Tunaboat Association, the 
Cannery Workers’ and Fishermen’s Union, A. F. of L., and the Tuna 
Clipper Engineers of Lodge 389, Inter national Association of Ma- 
chinists, all of San Diego, Calif. These are the organizations of 
citizens of the United States who catch, can, and sell more than 90 
percent of the tuna produced in the United States and substantially 
all of the tuna produced by citizens of the United States in the Eastern 
Pacific Ocean area covered by the treaty establishing the Inter-Ameri- 
can Tropical Tuna Commission. All of these I represent in my appear- 
ance here today. 

These organizations are greatly interested in the successful func- 
tioning of the Commission and are anxious that the Commission have 
funds necessary to do a successfu job. 


BUDGET HISTORY OF COMMISSION 


The actual budget history since this Commission came into existence 
in 1950 has been: 

Amount requested by Commission for fiscal 1951, $102,225. 

Amount made available to Commission by the United States for 
fiscal 1951, $12,000. 

Senator McCarran. Give me that figure again, please. 

Mr. Loker. The amount requested by the Commission for fiscal 

1951 was $102,225, and the amount made available to the Commis- 
sion by the United States for fiscal year 1951 was $12,000. 

The amount requested by the Commission for fiscal 1952 was 
$338,000, and the amount made available to the Commission by the 
United States for fiscal 1952 was $60,000. 

Senator McCarran. That is by the budget? 

Mr. Loker. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And also by the House? 

Mr. Loker. Yes, sir. 


ORIGINAL BUDGET REQUEST 


The amount requested by the Commission for fiscal 1953 was 
$424,000, and the amount included in the President’s budget for the 
Commission for fiscal 1953 was $60,000. 

The sum of $60,000 proposed in the 1953 budget is barely enough 
to keep the Commission alive, and we understand that State Depart- 
ment officials, although aware of this, were not in a position to recom- 
mend the full amount requested by the Commission. 


IMPROVEMENT OF LATIN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


1 would like to call to your attention, Senator, if I may, that one 
of the principal benefits to be derived from this Commission is the 
improvement of our international relations in Latin America, This 
improvement can be secured in a highly efficient manner by the de- 
velopment of scientific information about a food resource of concern 
to 11 nations among the shores of the Pacific Ocean. This in- 
vestigation, in our opinion, is the most perfect type of point 4 program, 
for it will aid in the economic development of Latin America through 
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increased knowledge of the fishery resource, protect a constant suppl) 
of protein food for all the Americas, and will benefit our citizens 
and one of our industries at the same time. 

I have a chart here which will indicate the importance of the 
Inter-American ‘Tropical Tuna Commission in our internationa! 
relations and will show the magnitude of the area in which we operate, 
if I may call attention to it for just a moment. 


TUNA-FISHING GROUNDS 


These red areas here are the anchovettas. Those are the bait 
grounds right in close to shore. All this area here in green is tuna- 
fishing area 

Senator McCarran. How far out in the Pacific does that go? 

Mr. Loker. It goes all across the Pacific. They have two cur- 
rents that they call equatorial and counterequatorial currents. 

The arrows point this way. 

This is north of the Equator, and they travel west. They come 
back this way, traveling east. And all across the Pacific Ocean there 
is this band of tuna grounds. 

When you get up to the Hawaiian Islands, which are here, there is 
a little offshoot that comes up this way, but the band still follows in a 
very normal way. 

Senator McCarran. Where do the Japs come in on this? 

Mr. Loker. Well, the Japs before, when they had the MacArthur 
line, were kept out of the trust territories. Now, of course, they can 
gosouth. Their fishing area is much farther west than we are speaking 
of now. They can go south into the trust territories. They also can 
come east of Wake Island. They can come over in the Honolulu 
area. They can go anywhere they want to, where it is economically 
sound for them to fish. 


SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATIONS NEEDED 


Our problem here at the moment is not of Japanese fishing in here. 
Our problem is to develop these resources in a proper way, taking full 
cognizance of the fact that we should have scientific investigations, 
proper scientific investigations, to determine the normal abundance 
not only of the bait in this area which, in our method of fishing, is of 
major importance, but also the normal abundance of the tuna fish 
itself, and to keep it at that normal abundance, so that 50 years from 
now you can still have tuna. 

Senator McCarran. How long have you been going at this pre- 
gram? The treaty was entered into at Costa Rica in 1949? 

Mr. Loker. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And when did you start the program? 

We have been appropriating, here, for the last several years more 
or less. 

Mr. Loxer. Not for this Commission, sir. 1951, I believe, was the 
first. 

Senator McCarran. Was that the first appropriation? 

Mr. Loker. Yes, sir. This was started at that time. And in my 
testimony, here, that follows, I go into it. 

Senator McCarran. What did you do with that? 
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PERSONNEL 


Mr. Loxer. What did we do with it? Well, we have a working 
group on it right now, under the head of Dr. Shaeffer, who is the 
scientific director. 

Senator McCarran. How many personnel are there? 

Mr. Loker. The Commission is an international commission com- 
posed of members from the United States and members from Costa 
Rica. 

UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTION 


Senator McCarran. How much do we contribute to it? 

Mr. Loker. We contributé about 95 percent. 

Senator McCarran. We contribute about 95 percent. Then the 
others are not contributing very much. 

Mr. Loker. Well, there is only one other in it at the present time, 
and that is Costa Rica. What we are trying to do, and what has been 
indicated to us, is that all of these Latin-American countries would 
go into it. We have a problem which I go into further here, but it is 
probably plainer if we just discuss it. 


BAIT GROUND LICENSES 


We have a problem with Ecuador, with Columbia, with Peru, with 
Honduras, with Costa Rica, and there are 10 Latin-American coun- 
tries down there that we have a very definite problem with. 

Senator McCarran. What do you mean by a problem, in that 
respect? 

Mr. Loxer. As indicated on that map, our bait grounds are in 
fairly close to shore. 

In order to get this bait, we buy permits from these various coun- 
tries off whose shore we are going to fish. In fact, some of the tuna 
clippers which go to the south equatorial waters to fish, purchase as 
many as three licenses from various countries for bait purposes, so 
that in case they get down there and lose their bait and the fishing is 
slow, they can go into one of the three countries for more bait. 

Senator McCarran. What do they charge? 

Mr. Loxer. The amount varies by, I should say, the number of 
scoops you are going to get from a cost of $1,500 to $2,500. 

Senator McCarran. And how many are engaged in that? 

How much money do they collect from that, each country? 

Mr. Loxer. I do not have the exact amounts on that, but the 
licenses that we get from Mexico and the various other Latin- ‘American 
countries amount to a great deal of money. 

Senator Ferguson. You say it does, or does not? 

Mr. Loxer. It does. 

Senator Fmrcuson. How near to the shore does the license apply? 

Mr. Loxer. Well, it is for fishing in territorial waters, you see. 
You can go anywhere in the territorial waters to get the bait. 

Senator Ferauson. I am not talking about bait. 

Mr. Loker. I am talking about bait. 

Senator Fercuson. But what about licenses? 

Mr. Loker. I am talking about bait licenses. 
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Senator McCarran. As I understand it, it is a license fo go in and 
take the bait. 

Mr. Loxsr. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And the bait exists within the territorial 
waters. And the territorial waters are 3 miles? 

Mr. Loxer. That is what we consider it; yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. The bait does not exist outside of the terri- 
torial waters? 

Mr. Loker. It may, but it would be awfully hard to get. 

Senator McCarran. In other words, it is closer to the shore. 

Mr. Loxrr. Yes. 

Senator McCarran. This is a bait fish, is it? 

Mr. Loker, It is a bait fish, anchovettas, sardines, salima. 

Senator McCarran. Do you catch them in seines? 

Mr. Loker. We catch them in a net. 

Senator McCarran. What do you use for bait? 

Mr. Loxer. You don’t use anything. 





TUNA CATCH 


Senator McCarran. What do you want the bait for? 

Mr. Loxer. To catch the tuna. 

You go down in the tuna clipper, which is a large vessel, Senator, 
we will say 145 feet long. We will say it has a load of tuna; and when 
it starts for home it has a refrigerated load of 325 tons. 

In order to catch that tuna, which you catch by standing in racks 
outboard on the skin of the ship, with the short poles and short lines 
and hooks—you excite that tuna by what we call chumming, throwing 
in live bait out of the bait tanks. The tuna go crazy. They hit 
these feathered jigs. 

Senator McCarran. Is that not inhuman? 

Mr. Loxrr. I don’t know about the inhuman qualities of it. But 
we have to have that bait to get the tuna. 

Senator Frerauson. To get “them near the ship? 

Mr. Loker. That is right. You keep them following you all the 
time. Sometimes you lose them. 

Senator McCarran. Then vou seine thefn? 

Mr. Loker. No, sir. You have a short pole and a short hook. 
And you are outside the ship. You have racks. The water may be 
from your ankles and to your shoulders and you have a pole stuck in 
there, in a pad eye, and you are set for it, as you watch it. You have 
this feathered jig 8 feet long, with a line almost as big as my little 
finger. When you see the tuna going to hit it, you hit the line at the 
same time. When you come back, the fish comes off, because there 
is no barb on the hook. Bingo, vou are back with your feathered jig 
waiting for the next one. Me: while, uader the canopy, this big 
bait box, which may hold 10 tons of bait, is ready, and there is a man 
with a scoop watching. He is up high throwing this bait out, bringing 
these tuna in. And the birds are going crazy above. 

Senator Fercuson. And the fish are going crazy below? 

Senator McCarran. How about the man, is he all right? 

Senator Fercuson. From your description, that must be fishermen’s 
paradise. 

Mr. Loker. It is when they come in. 
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Senator Ferauson. How long will that last? For an hour? 

Mr. Loxer. Well, if you are lucky, you can hold a school in for 
maybe 9 hours. 

Senator McCarran. They do not take the bait? 

Mr. Loxer. They take the bait, but there is no bait on your hook, 
you understand. ‘That feathered jig looks to them maybe like a 
different type of bait. I am not sure. 

Senator Frercuson. How big are these fish you catch? 

Mr. Loxur. It depends on whether it is one- or four-pole. Your 
one-pole is about 35 pounds, your two-pole 60 pounds, and your 
three-pole 70 or 80 pounds, and four-pole still larger. 

Senator McCarran. A man cannot throw these big fish over his 
head, can he? 

Mr. Loker. Well, if you have four poles, you all have a chance. 
For instance, four fishermen ride on the rack beside each other, and 
the four poles go through a bridle with one hook. When you hit 
those large fish, you have got to go into multiple pole. Then you 
throw it together, and it goes off the same way. 

Senator FerGuson. Quite a thing. I would like to see that. 

Senator McCarran. That is the industry vou are talking about 
now. What do you use this $60,000 for? 


RED TIDE DESTROYED BAIT GROUNDS 


Mr. Loker. Well, we are in this position. As an example, Senator 
McCarran, the port of Puntarenas in Costa Rica has been what vou 
might call one of the home ports of our fishermen. That is in the Gulf 
of Nieova. That used to be a fine bait area in the Gulf of Nicoya. 
In 1947, suddenly the bait disappeared. We claim it was because of 
the red tide which occurred in that area at that time. 

If you remember, Senator, a couple of years ago there was quite a 
sensational disclosure in the local papers about the red tide off the 
coast of Florida, which swept up the south Atlantic and killed many 
millions of fish. 

Dead fish were on the beaches all along the coast of Florida. That 
was the same thing that hit out there. It is a peculiar phenomenon 
which occurs in various parts of the world at various times. The 
red tide is actually microscopic animals, little teeny things, and they 
are poisonous. Whatever eats them dies, and the fish eat them and 
they die. That is what we claimed depleted the Nicoya bait. 


CAUSE OF COSTA RICA DISPUTE 


On the other hand, the fishermen didn’t go into Puntarenas and 
spend money after this happened, because there was no bait there; so 
Costa Rica immediately became very much excited and there was @ 
great loss of revenue to Puntarenas from shipyards and from buying 
supplies and from entertainment for the crews and from fuel for the 
ships, and so forth, and it was an economic blow of great magnitude. 
So Costa Rica then claimed that it wasn’t the red tide, but that we 
had depleted the bait, that it was our fault, because we had overfished. 

We denied it, and said that we had scientific opinions that this was 
not so. However, we were in a spot. 
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So we got together and discussed it with them and said that we 
would establish a commission to study this very thoroughly, and to 
come out with authoritative facts as to the normal abundance of the 
tuna in the ocean outside of the territorial waters and the normal! 
occurrence of bait inside the territorial waters; that we would make a 
study of that whole Central American waterway. 

Senator McCarran. That is the object of this? 

Mr. Loxer. That is the object of this. All right. When we 
agreed to do that, which was taken through the State Department 
and was passed by everybody unanimously, and so forth and so on, 
when that happened, we agreed that we would pay the amount of 
money consistent with the amount of business we got out of it, and 
they would pay the amount of money consistent with the amount 
of business they got out of it. We get 95 percent out of it, so that is 
the proportion we would pay. 

Senator McCArran. That is the way we generally come out, | 
notice, in these contributions. 


CONTINUING PROGRAM 


Mr. Loker. Well, I don’t think we are losing on this one, though, 
Senator, and I will tell you why. Because this is an industry, the 
fourth largest industry in the State of California. 

Senator McCarran. How long is it going to take you to determine 
this fact? 

Mr. Loxer. How long? 

Senator McCarran. Yes. How long is it going to take this com- 
mission to determine the facts that they are seeking to determine? 

Mr. Loxsr. Well, sir, I would say that that should be a continuing 
organization. 

Senator McCarran. We set it up for the purpose of refuting the 
idea that we destroyed the bait? 

Mr. Loxer. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. You say it should be a continuous program? 
Has the bait been restored? 

Mr. Loxer. In Nicoya? No, there is no bait down there. 

Senator McCarran. No bait there at all? It is just gone? 

Mr. Loxer.That is right. And the great danger is that the other 
Latin-American countries will follow the same line of reasoning. Oh, 
and Costa Rica, which I have in my testimony here, also threatened 
to claim 300 miles or 200 miles as the extent of their sovereignty in 
territorial waters. 

If they did that, the Cocos Islands being off the coast 300 miles 
they would be stretching their contro] out 500 miles into the ocean. 

Now, that became a problem of airborne and waterborne commerce 
to the State Department, and the State Department stepped in and 
took a vigorous position against this, as they properly should. And 
it was at that time that we discussed it with the State Department 
and arrived at what was supposed to be a mutually agreeable arrange- 
ment to establish a commission. Funds for study under the com- 
mission, as I say, would be 95 percent or more our money and 5 
percent or less theirs. 

The administration, however, would be equal, in order that they 
could be convinced that our probity and integrity was beyond question 
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in the carrying out of this study; in other words, that this was not a 
whitewash on our part. We didn’t want that, It was as important 
to us as to them, for the continuing prosperity of our industry. 


SHORE RIGHTS RESTRICTED 


The other Latin-American countries have watched this carefully, 
and the other Latin-American countries have taken, I should say—not 
punitive, because maybe that is a bad word to use around here, but 
positive action; such as Peru and Ecuador. Now Ecuador doesn’t 
allow us to go in on shore at all. We can’t bit the beach on Ecuador. 
We can’t make any of the ports for fuel or anything else. 

Senator Ferauson. Can you in Colombia? 

Mr. Loxser. We can in Colombia, yes. But the only place in 
Ecuador where we can get licenses for bait is on the Galapagos Islands, 
which are way off the coast. 

Senator Ferauson. The bait come in close to those islands? 

Mr. Loxer. Yes, sir. Now, Colombia has taken a position. They 
have picked up four of our boats, and they are starting to claim area 
way out beyond the 3-mile limit. 

The situation all down through Latin America is becoming unhappy. 
And this Commission, and the work of this Commission, inasmuch as 
the other Latin-American countries are watching it carefully, and 
have signified their intention of joining if it works, would square 
away a lot of the troubles we have been having, and it would react 
not only happily for them, but it would certainly react favorably for us. 


GROSS BUSINESS. OF TUNA INDUSTRY 


And from a standpoiat of expense, our industry in California does 
a business of $200 million a year, which probably in this particular 
room is peanuts, but is a lot of business out there for us. And our 
taxes are the same as they are anywhere else, enormous. 

I think it would be well worth while. 

Senator Ferauson. Tell me this: How much did these other 
countries fish? How much fishing do they do? 

Mr. Loker. They don’t do a great deal of it, Senator Ferguson. 
We established all of this area ourselves. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes, but for instance, in Colombia, have they 
got fishing fleets that come out in here? 

Mr. Loker. Well, they do a small amount of local fishing, if that 
is what you mean, for their local markets, and things like that; yes, sir. 

But they are not factors in the tuna industry, by anv means. 

Senator Fereuson. Is there no fish down farther, Peru and Chile? 

Mr. Loker. Oh, yes. There are fish down there. 

Senator Ferauson. But this is your limit because of economic con- 
ditions, a matter of the economics of getting down? 

Mr. Loxer. That is about right; yes, sir. Also, vou can’t get 
licenses down in Peru. 

This is as far south as you can get licenses right now, the Galapagos 
Islands. 
, Senator FrerGuson. In other words, Peru won’t give you any bait 
icense? 
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Mr. Loxer. That is right, sir. And you must remember when you 
earry bait in a bait tank, your machines are working all the time 
aerating the water, keeping it cold, but the bait can die if you carry 
them too far. 

Senator McCarran. I would suggest that you put your statement 
in the record, all of it. I have interrupted you as we went along here, 
and I think you can put the whole statement in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Dona.p P. LoKER 


My name is Donald P. Loker, and I am an executive of the French Sardine Co., 
Terminal Island, Calif., one of the larger tuna packing companies in the United 
States. ‘e v 

During the past 6 years I have traveled extensively in Asia, in Latin America, 
and in this country on matters of interest to our tuna industry. As a member of 
the executive committee of the Pacific Fisheries Conference, an organization 
representing all factors of labor and management in all branches of the fishing 
industry on the Pacific coast, I acted in an advisory capacity to the Department 
of State in drafting the treaty establishing the Inter-American Tropical Tuna 
Commission, and I have been serving continuously during the past 4 years on 
committees advising the State Department with respect to international fishery 
affairs in the Pacific Ocean. Three years ago I spent 11 weeks in Japan as a 
member of a delegation appointed to advise General MacArthur on the rehabili- 
tation of the Japanese fishing industry and last fall I served on the United States 
delegation to Tokyo which negotiated the International Fisheries Convention 
for the North Pacific Ocean. This convention is now before the Senate for 
ratification. 

I mention these things to indicate to you that I am acquainted not only with 
the problems of the fishing industry, but with the international fishery policy 
of the United States as well as the background of and reasons for the negotiation 
of the treaty establishing the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission. 

I have requested the opportunity to appear before your committee so that I 
might tell you how important the successful functioning of this Commission will 
be to the fishing industry of California and to the improvement of our relations 
with 10 of our Latin American neighbors. These views are shared not only by 
the French Sardine Co., but also by the California Fish Canners Association, the 
Tuna Research Foundation, the Cannery Workers’ Union of the Pacific, A. F. of L., 
the Seine and Line Fishermen’s Union of Los Angeles, A. F. of L., and the Fisher- 
men’s Cooperative Association of San Pedro, all located in San Pedro and Terminal 
Island, Calif.; and also the High Seas Tuna Packing Co., the American Tunaboat 
Association, the Cannery Workers’ and Fishermen’s Union, A. F. of L., and the 
Tuna Clipper Engineers of Lodge 389, International Association of Machinists, 
all of San Diego, Calif. These are the organizations of citizens of the United 
States who catch, can and sell more than 90 percent of the tuna produced in the 
United States and substantially all of the tuna produced bv citizens of the United 
States in the Eastern Pacific Ocean area covered by the treaty establishing the 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission. All of these I represent in my 
appearance here today. 

These organizations are greatly interested in the successful functioning of the 
Commission and are anxious that the Commission have funds necessary to do a 
successful job. 

The actual budget history since this Commission came into existence in 1950 
has been: 


Amount requested by Commission for fiscal 1951 _ - - . $102, 225 
Amount made available to Commission by the United States for fiscal 

1951-_ RDS Pe ee ee ee a RE Oe a ee 12, 000 
Amount ‘requested by Commission for fiscal 1952 ___- 338, 000 
Amount made available to Commission by the U nited States for ‘fiscal 

OO ee WE Ee ae IRC ii ie ee ee ee a ‘ 60, 000 
Amount requeste d by ‘Commission for fiseal 1953 ____- 424, 000 


Amount ineluded in the President’s budget for the Commission for fiscal 
1953- aoe ear Tua ae eee ae : 2 : 60, 000 
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The sum of.$60,000 proposed.in the 1953 budget is barely enough to keep the 
Commission @live, and we understand that State Department officials, although 
aware of this, were not in a position to recommend the full amount requested by 
the Commission. 

One of the principal benefits to be derived from this Commission is the improve- 
ment of our international relations in Latin America. This improvement can be 
secured in a highly efficient manner by the development of scientific information 
about a food resource of concern to 11 nations along the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 
This investigation, in our opinion, is the most perfect type of point 4 program, for 
it will aid in the economic development of Latin America through increased knowl- 
edge of the fishery resource, protect a constant supply of protein food for all the 
Americas, and will benefit our citizens and one of our industries at the same time. 

A glance at this chart will indicate the importance of the Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission in our international relations and will show the 
magnitude of the area in which we operate. 

For approximately 40 years we have been fishing for tuna in the eastern Pacific 
Ocean, in the international waters of the high seas and to a lesser extent in the 
territorial waters of some of the countries of Central America and northwestern 
South America. The greater part of our fishing in this area is done by the live- 
bait method, and it is convenient and economical for us to obtain this bait as close 
to the fishing grounds as possible. The most convenient bait are the anchovettas, 
thread-herrings, anchovies, and other small herringlike fishes which occur directly 
within the territorial waters of several Latin American countries facing upon the 
fishing area. 

In the course of our fishing and through scientific research we have learned that 
tuna are truly pelagic fish, migratory inhabitants of the high seas and occur in 
vast quantities far from land and far from areas which we even now customarily 
harvest. The tunas live, breed, and feed in the high seas; their eggs and larvae 
float freely in the surface of the open ocean as they grow; and the fish have no 
necessary ties with the land. Conversely, the fleet, by reasons of economy and 
efficiency, has remained tied to the land in one important particular—the aequisi- 
tion of this live bait for use in the offshore fishing. 

It should not be thought that this taking of bait is accomplished without cost 
to our fleet, however, for tuna boats purchase permits from the respective coun- 
tries for this privilege. ‘These permits are expensive and it is not unusual for the 
larger clippers, which may go as far south as Ecuador, to purchase permits from 
at least three of the countries along their route. The fees from these permits 
are significant in the economy of the respective countries and additional revenues 
are derived by reason of the use by the fleet of adjacent ports of Latin America 
for obtaining fresh supplies, ship repairs, recreation for the crews, fuel, and other 
general purchases. 

The ties which we have built in Latin America are intimate and extensive. 
We have now come to the point of development in our industry where the break- 
ing off of those ties would unquestionably result in major dislocations and tempo- 
rary economic distress for numerous port cities in Latin America; and would 
unfavorably affect large segments of our industry by increasing the costs of 
operation. For these reasons, and others, we seek by every means to maintain 
our ties with the Latin American countries on a basis of mutual understanding 
and trust. 

Prior to 1947 our vessels had frequented Costa Rican territorial waters for 
taking bait, catching tuna, and for using the facilities of her major port city of 
Puntarenas, which was supported largely by revenues from the tuna industry. 

In 1947 anchovetta disappeared from the Gulf of Nicoya, upon which the eity 
is located. So far as we know, this disappearance was occasioned by an occurrence 
of red tide, a phenomenon which has occurred at infrequent intervals at many 
places around the world. Red tide is so-called because the water is discolored 
by an extreme abundance of microscopic one-celled poisonous animals. Fish and 
other organisms feeding upon this abundance of poisoned food die. <A similar 
occurrence happened on the coast of Florida 2 or 3 years ago and caused such 
destruction of marine life that the Congress appropriated to the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service extensive money for investigations of this problem. 

The loss of trade from the tuna vessels, which resulted when the anchovetta 
disappeared from the Gulf of Niecoya, caused immediate economic distress in 
Puntarenas and the Costa Ricans at once claimed that the tuna industry had 
destroyed the bait resources by overfishing. They assumed further that we 
were fishing heavily on resources of tuna in and close to their territorial waters 
and that the same depletion was likely to happen to the tuna. 
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When this assertion was made by the Costa Ricans, we replied that we were 
not destroying any fish population and certainly were not working on any tuna 
resource that was local to Costa Rica. However, there was no scientific evidence 
available, pro or con, and because of this lack of information it was difficult for 
us to prove our innocence. 

To our argument that the tuna upon which we were fishing off the Costa Rica 
area was part of a large migratory population in the Eastern Pacific simply pass- 
ing by Costa Rica seasonally, the Costa Ricans in essence replied, ‘ Well, we 
don’t believe you, so we are going to keep you out of here to be on the safe side.”’ 
They published a proclamation of their Government claiming sovereignty over 
a band of ocean 200 miles wide off the coast of Costa Rica and adjacent islands. 
Cocos Island, a possession of Costa Rica, lies more than 300 miles off the coast 
and the enforcement of their proclamation would have exerted sovereignty and 
control over a portion of the Pacific Ocean as wide as their country is long and 
extending to sea for more than 500 miles. 

The Costa Rican attempt to extend their sovereign area over the high seas, 
if put into effect, would have seriously handicapped the seaborne and airborne 
commerce and the war potential of the United States. Accordingly, our De- 
partment of State took vigorous exception to her claims. 

In the diplomatic negotiations which followed the exchange of notes, Costa 
Rica’s assertion that we were destroying a resource in which she had a major 
interest was countered by our statement that we were doing no such thing. Costa 
Rica asked upon what basis we contradicted their claim of injury and we said 
upon scientific opinions. Costa Rica pointed out that no investigation had been 
made which could be the basis of a scientific opinion. The United States then 
assured Costa Rica that this contention was reasonably correct'‘and because of it 
the United States would make an investigation of the entire fishery and if Costa 
Rica would share in the expenses of the investigations to the minor extent she 
benefited from the fishery, we would bear the remainder of the cost and ask her to 
participate in the planning and conduct of the investigations on an equal basis 
with us so that she could be sure that the investigation was carried out in a com- 
pletely satisfactory manner. Costa Rica agreed to this, provided the investiga- 
tion proceeded immediately for they claimed to be fearful that if we got them to 
sign a treaty the investigation would be stalled until the fishery was destroyed. 
The United States assured Costa Rica of its sincerity and agreed to make a bona 
fide investigation promptly. Upon that assurance Costa Rica signed the treaty. 

Now, however, we are doing exactly what Costa Rica feared. We are slowing 
investigations but we are busily fishing. The United States has made an inter- 
national commitment to Costa Rica and the other Latin American countries to 
carry out a fair investigation of the tuna fish population of the eastern Pacific and 
the effect of the fishery upon it; it has agreed to permit these countries, including 
Costa Rica, to participate in the direction of the investigation in order to assure 
them of its fairness, and in return, those countries have agreed to help finance the 
investigation to the extent of their present use of the resource. But—it is not 
being done. 

A treaty establishing the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission was signed 
between the United States and Costa Rica in Washington, D. C., on May 81, 1949. 
Hearings on ratification of the treaty were held before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations by the United States Senate on July 14, 1949. 
At that time, the Department of State, after consultation with fishery scientists to 
determine the extent of investigations necessary, and after consultation with 
industry experts to establish the probable cost of such investigations, told the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations that the cost of the necessary investiga- 
tions would approximate $400,000 per vear. The Department also informed the 
committee that the United States share of this burden would be at least 95 percent 
of the total cost because the United States used more than 95 percent of the fish 
taken in the area. The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations reported favor- 
ably and the Senate gave its unanimous consent to ratification of the treaty on 
August 17, 1949. 

Implementing legislation was introduced into the Fighty-first Congress, and 
hearings were held on this bill before the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives. Once again the State Department informed the 
Congress that the cost of these investigations would be about $400,000 per year, 
that the cost of the investigations would be borne by the two countries in pro- 
portion to the amount of use made of the resources under investigation, and that 
this would mean the United States would pay upward of 95 percent of the cost 
of the investigations. Once again these statements were published in a congres- 
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sional document furnished to all Senators and Congressmen. The bill was passed 
by unanimous consent of both Houses of Congress and became Public Law 764 of 
the Eighty-first Congress upon being signed by the President on September 7, 1950. 

Shortly thereafter Costa Rica ratified, and both countries appointed commis- 
sioners, but we were well into fiscal 1951 before the Commission was actually 
ready to commence operations. 

I will not dwell further on the financial situation in previous fiscal years, since 
I have already outlined the budget history for those -vears. I wish to point out 
that the Commission’s budget for each of these years was an honest one. The 
research program was designed to do those things required to fulfill the obligations 
of the Commission under the treaty, and the advisory committee carefully scru- 
tinized all of the projects proposed by the Commission’s staff to determine whether 
they were necessary and reported to the American Section of the Commission 
that the proposed budget met with its approval. The Commission itself then 
carefully examined the program and budget estimates which it, in turn, approved 
and transmitted to the State Department to be included in the President’s budget. 
The members of the Commission and the members of the Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee are businessmen who are thoroughly acquainted with costs of research 
projects and vessel operation, and are not interested in building a bureaucratic 
empire. 

The situation is the same regarding the 1953 budget, totaling $424,000, which 
the Commission submitted to the State Department but which was reduced to 
$60,000 in the President’s budget and which I feel the President recommended 
simply because that was the amount approved by the Congress in fiscal 1952. 

No matter what the reason, the situation bluntly is this: Both the California 
fishing industry and the Costa Ricans wish to preserve the resources adjacent 
to their coast from depletion by any fishery and we promised them that we would 
investigate the entire tuna and bait resource in the eastern Pacific Ocean to see 
what steps, if any, were needed to protect the interests of Costa Rica, as well as 
our own. We made a bargain with them that they were suspicious of in the 
beginning, and our actions have gone directly along the lines of bolstering their 
suspicions. We have promised to investigate, and we have not done so. 

As serious as this may be with respect to the one country, Costa Rica, its 
seriousness cannot be measured by that alone, because each of the nine other 
Latin-American countries facing on the tuna-fishing area of the astern Pacific 
Ocean have exactly the same views and suspicions and worries with respect to 
the health of the resource as do the Costa Ricans. I might say thei we, in the 
tuna industry of the United States, share equivalently the worries of these 
countries with respect to the resource. It is obvious that the health and welfare 
of our industry is absolutely dependent upon maintaining our source of raw 
material in a healthy and productive condition. All of these 10 countries are 
watching the tuna commission with a close eye as to results and they know 
precisely the bargain that has been made with Costa Rica and the fact that it 
is not being kept. 

As a consequence, the various international incidents, which were quieted 
down by the conclusion of this treaty in 1949 and the beginning of the Commis- 
sion’s work in 1950, are once more beginning to crop up and seriously impede not 
only the progress of the United States tuna industry but also the conduct of 
international relations between the United States and these countries. Vigorous 
statements were made in the Peruvian Chamber of Deputies this winter. Peru 
does not allow American fishing vessels to operate in its territorial waters and is, 
furthermore, seriously contemplating the implementation of its claims to ex- 
tended jurisdiction over the adjacent high seas. Ecuador, in January of this 
vear, prohibited American vessels from fishing in the territorial waters of its 
coast, and several United States fishing vessels, operating adjacent to the coast 
of Ecuador but outside its territonal waters, have been seized, thus increasing 
international tension between the United States and Ecuador. Colombia has 
recently seized four Urited States fishing vessels, and its patrol boats have warned 
others, not only out of its territorial waters but also in the adjacent high seas. 
Ik] Salvador and Honduras have made proclamations of extended jurisdiction 
over the high seas adjacent to their coast. There have been serious rumblings 
in the Mexican press, aimed at preventing the use of territorial waters of Mexico 
by the United States tuna fleet. 

This is an extremely serious situation for us, and we have bent every effort 
toward the improvement of the situation, and the industry has used every resource 
at its disposal to further the Commission and its work. Originally we brought 
the problem to the Department of State, aided the Department in drafting and 
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negotiating the treaty which was finally signed, in drafting the implementing 
legislation, and in all of the preliminary stages of activating the work of this 
Commission, and we have made our views known to the Congress as to the 
desirability of this Commission’s work, and its urgency, at each session of the 
Congress since negotiation of the treaty. 

In an even more practical manner, we have thrown the confidential records of 
the industry’s operations, both as to canning and fishing, open to the scientific 
staff of the Commission. We have given of our time without stint in serving on 
the Commission’s advisory committee. We work on a day-to-day shirtsleeve 
basis with the Commission’s scientists. All of the vessels of the fleet, at the 
request of the Commission, keep log books in which they enter daily those records 
of operations which the Commission has requested. The fleet has engaged, at 
the request of the Commission, in the catching, preserving, and bringing back to 
the Commission’s headquarters extensive samples of bait fish from all along this 
extended coastline of the Americas—work which the Commission could not have 
undertaken without the expenditure of many thousands of dollars. Our vessels 
have recently, at the request of the Commission’s staff, aided them in exploring 
for anchovetta in the Gulf of Nicoya. We stand ready as the Commission 
knows, to aid it in every way we can, both ashore and afloat. 

The official agencies of the State of California have likewise aided the Commis- 
sion in &@ most practical manner. The California Bureau of Marine Fisheries has 
undertaken a program of market measurements of Tuna landed in San Pedro, 
work necessary to the Commission’s Research but which the Commission was 
unable to undertake because of lack of funds. The Bureau has also used its high- 
seas research vessel, the Scofield, for preliminary tagging research along the coast 
of Baja California this year, and has promised to make this vessel available for 
tuna research in the Eastern Pacific for nearly 6 months of the next calendar year. 
The Scripps Institute of Oceanography, of the University of California has pro- 
vided, free of charge, laboratory space for the Commission’s staff in San Diego. 
Now it, together with the United States Naval Electronics Laboratory and the 
Pacific Oceanic fishery investigations of the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service, is undertaking this year, in cooperation with the Tuna Commission, an 
extensive Oceanographic survey employing three research vessels, which will 
cover in a preliminary manner the oceanographic situation in the Eastern Pacific. 
This will be only a one-cruise proposition, which will not be repeated, and the 
Commission needs several cruises of the same nature to gain an adequate knowledge 
of the relationship between fish occurrence and the changing ocean circulation. 
Since the work is being carried out mainly for other purposes, it will not serve 
the Commission’s purpose as efficiently as if the Commission were doing the re- 
search itself, but the value of these cruises is a very considerable item so far as the 
Commission is concerned. It will give a start on this kind of work which the Com- 
mission’s present appropriations would not permit at all. 

We are informed that the savings which will result to the Commission this year, 
by reason of the above ocean research, will amount to about $18,000 in vessel 
operating expenses. It also makes possible a temporary deferment of approxi- 
mately $85,000 for scientific equipment for making oceanographical observations 
at sea. This capital outlay will, of course, have to be made in another year since 
it will probably not be possible to make such fortunate arrangements with co- 
operating agencies again. Nevertheless, the result is that the Commission for this 
year could go forward with its program of research as submitted to the United 
States Government for about $260,000, instead of the Budget estimate of $424,000 
for the program which was made prior to the making of these cooperative ar 
rangements, 

We have requested of the Commission a concise statement of the details of the 
research program and its current status. While I am not personally an expert 
qualified to go into all of the details of this program and its status, others in the 
industry who are expert in such matters have gone over the analysis carefully and 
I submit it as appendixes A and B to this statement. 

The tuna industry is one considerable segment of the United States food indus 
try which has not desired, and has never requested, direct subsidy in any form 
from the United States Government, and we do not like to request anything from 
the Congress. We do not like to be a disbursing element in the relationship of 
the United States with our Latin-American neighbors, and we wish as earnestly 
as do these neighbors to conduct our affairs in a way which will make the resources 
of the Eastern Pacific productive on a continuing basis and without damage to 
those resources. 
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What we need and what we seek from this Commission is facts in an area of 
human knowledge where facts are few and misinformation dangerously mislead- 
ing. Accordingly, we pray that you gentlemen will give favorable consideration 
to increasing the item of $60,000 in the budget for this Commission to the $260,000 
necessary to do the job on a total scale. By doing so vou will relieve the suspicions 
of our Latin-American neighbors and decrease tensions that are once more growing 
in the relationship of the United States with these nations. 

Mr. Loker. | probably forgot to tell you the important things. I 
am not too hot at this, you know. But this is all down here, about the 
ratification, the Eighty-first Congress, Public Law 764, and every- 
thing. 

Senator McCarran. All right. We will put it all in. 

We will have it all in the record. 

Mr. Loker. Now, when do we hear about this? 

Senator Ferauson. I think that is the first time we have ever been 
asked that question. I wonder why we have not been asked it before. 


INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION 


DIVISION OF OVERSEAS INFORMATION CENTERS 


STATEMENTS OF DR. WILSON COMPTON, ADMINISTRATOR, 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION EXCHANGE, MR. PARKER MAY, 
DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE STAFF, MR. DAN M. LACY, CHIEF, OVER- 
SEAS INFORMATION CENTERS DIVISION, MR. WILLIAM C. 
JOHNSTONE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE, 
AND MR. EDWARD B. WILBER, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET 
OFFICER 

1953 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator McCarran. For the Division of Overseas Information 
Centers, the budget estimate is in the amount of $5,500,000, which 
is an increase of $783,877 over the current-year appropriation. 

How many oversea information centers do you expect to operate 
next year? 

Mr. Lacy. One hundred and thirty eight with that sum, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Do you have any information as to the number 
of people who visit these centers? 

Mr. Lacy. Approximately 9,000,000 visited them last year, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Do you have any concrete examples of friend- 
ships for the United States being developed as the result of these 
centers? 

Mr. Lacy. Well, yes, sir; we could give you a number of individual 
instances. 

One especially vivid case that sticks in my mind was one of a 
young houseboy in one of the north African countries who worked for 
an American couple, who happened to remark to them that he and 
many of his friends had recently been led into the Communist paths 
by the propaganda that they had witnessed, but that he, thinking 
there must be some other side of this question, had visited the United 
States Information Center in that area and had an opportunity for 
the first time to read the American side of those issues, and that he 
and all of his friends had been dissuaded from this. Such an example 
could be multiplied a number of times. 
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I do not think that such evidence alone constitutes the fullest 
evidence of effectiveness of this program, because it is always easy 
to pick out individually supported examples. 

1 think the soundest evidence, sir, is perhaps the fact that in addi- 
tion to the 9,000,000 visitors to these libraries they circulated a total 
of more than 4,000,000 American books during the last vear. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Senator McCarran. Mr. Lacy, I have been reading from the 
House hearings. You are pretty new in this Department; are you not? 

Mr. Lacy. I have been with it 8 or 9 months. 

Senator McCarran. And before that you were in the Library of 
Congress? 

Mr. Lacy. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And before that where were you? 

Mr. Lacy. In the National Archives, sir. 

Senator McCarran. What did you do in the National Archives? 

Mr. Lacy. I was an assistant to the executive officer and later an 
assistant to the Archivist, and for the last 3 vears there, I was Director 
of Operations. 

Senator McCarran. Before that you taught history? 

Mr. Lacy. I was with the Historical Records Survey, sir, for about 
6 years before that, and prior to that I had taught history . 

Senator McCarran. In North Carolina? 

Mr. Lacy. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And then you told Mr. Rooney that during 
the year you were deputy chief assistant of a library in charge of its 
rather extensive contacts abroad. Did you go abroad during that 
time? 

Mr. Lacy. No, sir, except for one very brief trip to Cuba on business. 

Senator McCarran. So that your experience in the whole matter 
has been somewhat limited ; has it not? 

Mr. Lacy. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran, a8 are gaining your experience now? 

Mr. Lacy. Intensively, s 


PERSONNEL 


Senator McCarran. How many people have you under you now? 

Mr. Lacy. Approximately 155 on the payroll as of now, sir, or 157, 
with an authorized ceiling of 183. 

Senator Frrcuson. In your other positions, how large an executive 
job had you? 

Mr. Lacy. The maximum that I had at any one time, sir, was 
approximately 400 under my direct supervision. 

Senator McCarran. Where was that? 

Mr. Lacy. In the National Archives, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Go ahead with your statement in your own 
way. 
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BOOK PROGRAM 


Mr. Lacy. Well, sir, our program is the one that deals with books 
as an instrument of the United States information program. Ours is 
a program, sir, that uses books as a part of the information program. 
We try to use them in two basic ways. 

One is through this series of information centers, which are essen- 
tially American libraries with certain supplementary services. 

The other way is in trying to get books to the citizens of other 
countries in which we are operating, directly through their own 
channels, in their own libraries, on their own bookshelves, in their own 
book stores. 

OBJECTIVES 


Senator Ferauson. Now, what is your aim? What are the books 
supposed to do? What are you aiming to accomplish? 

Mr. Lacy. They support the general objectives of the whole pro- 
gram, sir, with perhaps slightly different emphasis in the sense that 
there are certain parts of the program that the books are more effective 
in promoting. 

Senator McCarran. Let us get down to the basis of it. 

What are you trying to accomplish? ‘ You must have something 
that you are shooting at. 

Now, what is it? 

Mr. Lacy. I would say there are two basic objectives, sir, or three 
basic objectives, I think you could say, though they overlap. 

One is to create an awareness in those countries that are in a 
wavering political position, of the imminence of Communist and 
totalitarian threats to their own well being, their own safety, their 
own future. 

Another is to try to create a basis of common understanding on 
which a common political understanding between the United States 
and these other countries can be achieved. 

Senator Fereuson. On that, what is this political objective? 
First you show what might be accomplished by the totalitarian politi- 
cal concept. But what is the next one? What is the political con- 
cept that we want if possible to have as the common denominator of 
the other country and our country? 

Mr. Lacy. That could be defined in very broad terms, sir, that are 
obvious to us all, of preserving peace internationally without fear and 
without oppression, 

Senator Frereuson. Wait, now. How are you going to say that 
totalitarianism, if everybody were totalitarian, would not bring 
peace? You would have the iron hand then. 

Mr. Lacy. You would have peace with fear and oppression, sir. 
I spoke of peace without fear and oppression. 

Senator Frrcuson. But what is the objective? 

Mr. Lacy. What I had originally intended to say, sir, was that 
we were trying to erect a sort of a basis of common understanding of 
the purposes of the United States. 
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TYPES OF BOOKS 


Senator Ferauson. Yes; but see here. Now, you have got 150 
people working for you, under you, and you are going to distribute 
literally hundreds of books. Now, tell us. If I am in your organiza- 
tion, and I am to read a book and decide whether or not it is to go 
into this channel to accomplish something, what is it that I am looking 
for? What does the book have to prove to be of value here? 

Mr. Lacy. The book, to be of value for our pufposes, would ordi- 
narily fall into one of two or three basic kinds, sir, one, that it con- 
veyed useful and reliable information about the United States that 
would assist the citizens of other countries. 

Senator Feraeuson. To do what? 

Mr. Lacy. To an understanding of our purposes, our strengths, 
our resources, to eliminate misconceptions about the United States 
and induce confidence in our courses of action. 

Senator Fercuson. Well, then, it is our Republic and the principles 
of this Republic and the economic system that has grown up under it 
and the way of life that has grown up under it? Is that what we are 
trying to foster? 

Mr. Lacy. We are trying to provide information about it, sir. 

Senator Frrevson. Wétl, does not a man have to have some 
education as to world conditions and facts to understand what we 
have here? 

Mr. Lacy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. To tell him that we have more Cadillac auto- 
mobiles or television sets: does that prove anything to him? 

Mr. Lacy. No, sir; it is not the sort of information about the 
United States that we think is particularly valuable or useful. We 
think what is much more valuable is information about the basic 
purposes, the aims, the ideals of the United States, to some extent 
limitations on its resources. We think it is highly desirable that 
citizens of other countries not have the illusion that the United 
States is a land of endless wealth that can be drawn from limitlessly 
for support, for example. We think a realistic knowledge of the 
United States is essential. 


TOTALITARIAN PRINCIPLE 


Senator Fercuson. Now, you had two principles. 

First was the totalitarian, and then there was the other basic con- 
cept of a political philosophy. 

Would you elaborate a little more on the second? 

Mr. Lacy. The first was essentially negative, that the totalitarian 
solution of world problems today is one that will produce ruin and 
catastrophe and the destruction of the purposes of these countries 
themselves, one message we tried to get across. 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


The other is that it is possible for the United States and other 
countries to work together toward a kind of world order that will 
contribute toward the aspirations of the peoples and the countries in 
which we operate; one negative, one positive. 
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Senator Ferguson. What else is your objective? 

Mr. Lacy. The third that I mentioned really supports the other 
two, in a'sense, which is giving an accurate picture about the United 
States and its civilization, an understanding of which is basic to the 


problem. 
BOOKS BY LATTIMORE AND CHAMBERS 


Senator Ferguson. Have you done anything about the book by 
Whittaker Chambers? 

Mr. Lacy. Not yet, sir. It is under consideration now. It was 
only published about 10 days ago. But we will undoubtedly make a 
large scale use of it, sir. 

Senator Furauson. What would be your aim in using that? 

Mr. Lacy. Our primary aim in using that would be to reveal, in 
the words of a very sensitive and very vivid and very moving writer, 
the disillusionment and frustration and utter collapse of communism 
as it had been embraced by so many intellectuals of roughly Mr. 
Chambers’ outlook and background; to combat the evils of communism 
with a basic moral and religious purpose, so as to reveal this funda- 
mental conflict between communism and religion, which I think is one 
of the best methods for dealing with the essentially religious groups in 
a particular area, to indicate it is essentially a Godless faith. 

Senator Frrauson. Did you do anything with Owen Lattimore’s 
book, Ordeal By Slander? 

Mr. Lacy. Two copies were provided to Public Affairs officers at 
their request. 

Senator Fereuson. Has anything been done toward giving it 
distribution to the world? 

Mr. Lacy. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Have you read it? 

Mr. Lacy. No, sir. 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUE 


Senator Frerauson. These people that are reading these books: 
do they have an understanding of the technique of the Communists 
in getting over their propaganda under guises of humanitarianism? 

Mr. Lacy. Yes, I think they are quite aware of that, sir. It is 
their profession to be sensitive to that. 

Senator Frrauson. And the solution of ecOhomic problems under 
false labels, and even untruths? 

Mr. Lacy. I think they are quite skillful, sir, at separating Com- 
munist propaganda and disingenuous argument from sincerely liberal 
statements of position. I have a great deal of confidence in the staff’s 
ability to do that, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Are you familiar with the technique that in 
America writers of books and so forth use to get over this propaganda? 

Mr. Lacy. I believe so, sir. 


INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


Senator Ferauson. Have you read any of the hearmgs on the 
Institute of Pacific Relations as to how the institute was used by some 
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people, say, 11 of them, who now refuse to testify as to whether or 
not they are Communists? 

Mr. Lacy. I haven’t read the full published hearings, sir. I have 
followed it rather closely in the New York Times. There were rather 
extensive excerpts from the Times. I haven’t read the committee 
prints. 

Senator Ferauson. Have you found in your work any indications 
that other writers not mentioned in the institute of Pacific Relations 
hearing are using American books for the purpose of propagandizing 
the Communist philosophy? In other words, have you discarded any 
books because they did have in them propaganda for the Communist 
philosophy? 

Mr. Lacy. I would say it rather the other way around, sir. Yes, 
we have, but—— 

COMMUNISTIC BOOKS 


Senator Fmereuson. Would you give us the names of those books 
that you have thrown aside on the ground that they would have 
propagandized the Communist faith? 

Mr. Lacy. I can give you two groups. I could perhaps locate 
others for the record if you wish. 

One is a book, a biography of Paul Robeson, called Paul Robeson, 
Citizen of the World. 

Another one is the group of novels by Howard Fast, or a majority 
of them. Actually, our selection process, sir, is not so much concerned 
with the assumption that we will take all or most books and eliminate 
from them those that seem to convey Communist propaganda. We 
utilize in the program only a few out of the total output of books, and 
those are picked because of a positive contribution to our side of the 
program. 

ADVISORY BOOK COMMITTEE 


I may add that we have been guided in this by an advisory com- 
mittee on the book program of the State Department, that includes 
among its members, for example, George Brett, who is the president 
of the Macmillan Publishing Co.; Cass Canfield, who is chairman of 
the board of directors of Harper’s; Robert Downs, who is director of 
libraries of the University of Illinois, and the president of the American 
Library Association; and Dr. Metcalf, the librarian of Harvard 
University. 

Senator McCarran. What is their function? What are they to do? 

Mr. Lacy. They are to advise the State Department on general 
matters of policy in its book program. 

Senator Frereuson. They would not read the books? 

Mr. Lacy. Among them they will have read a great many of the 
books that might come up for discussion. But no, they are not used 
to screen individual books. 

Senator Fereuson. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Lacy. But to counsel us on policy in the selection of books. 

The type of books that we are using extensively in the program, sir, 
is perhaps better illustrated by 





Senator Ferauson. But I was interested in how you screen this. 
You have 150 people working for you. And you have certain objec- 
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tives. And these people’s job is really to observe those objectives 
through this method of using books. 

Mr. Lacy. Well, sir, if 1 might take a minute, I would like to 
describe the screening procedure to you. 

It works on essentially two levels. One is in connection with books 
that go to our information centers overseas. There, any one center 
will receive on the average 960 to a thousand books in the year. 

Senator Frra@uson. Different books? 

Mr. Lacy. Different books, yes, sir. So that they will get a fairly 
wide representation of current publications. 

We select those in two ways. We send a batch of 25 books out to 
each information center each month, which are picked here in Wash- 
ington and we believe will be universally interesting. Those are 
picked by a committee of our staff, one person who deals with each 
area of the world and two or three bibliographers. They will have 
read or scanned through the books. They will have read reviews very 
carefully. They will have assembled notes. They meet for sub- 
stantially all day discussion. 


ESTIMATED BOOK PURCHASES 


Senator McCarran. Right there, let me interrupt, I notice that 
on page 680 of the justifications it is stated that you desire to purchase 
177,730 books. 

Mr. Lacy. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. For these 138 centers. 

Mr. Lacy. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. At a total cost of $693,147. 

Mr. Lacy. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. This will average about 1,300 books for each 
center for next year alone. 

Senator Lacy. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. What kind of books are going to be purchased, 
among.that enormous number of books? Who is going to scan those 
books? Who is going to look into them as to what they have to offer? 

Mr. Lacy. This committee that I mentioned, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Do vou mean to tell me they are going to go 
through 177,730 books? 

Mr. Lacy. Well, those are 177,730 copies, sir: probably not over 
1,500 different books will be represented among them. And one or 
another member of my staff would have perhaps not read every word 
but would have examined every book sent out, or examined the re- 
views of it. 

Senator McCarran. On page 679 of your justifications, you are 
requesting $342,4€5 for the purpose of purchasing 46,913 subscrip- 
tions to American periodicals for the new and existing United States 
Information Centers abroad. 

Mr. Lacy. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Page 675 of your justifications states that vou 
will operate 138 centers in 1953. 

Mr. Lacy. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. How are these magazines selected, these 
periodicals? 
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Mr. Lacy. We have a basic list of about 50 periodicals, sir, that we 
send to each new center when it opens. 

Senator McCarran. Have you the names of those? 

Mr. Lacy. Yes, sir; I will be able to insert it for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


PERIODICALS FOR UNITED STATES INFORMATION CENTERS 


Basic list of 25 periodicals 


Architectural Forum. 

Automotive Industries 

Business Week 

Farm Journal 

Foreign Policy Association Bulletin and 
Reports 

Fortune 

Good Housekeeping 

Harper’s Bazaar, or Madamoiselle, or 
Vogue 

Harper’s magazine 

Holiday 

House and Garden or Better Homes and 
Gardens 

Journal of the American 
ciation 

Life (American edition) 

Modern Plastics 

Musical America 

National Geographic 

New York Times (Sunday edition) 

Newsweek 

Parents’ Magazine 

Popular Mechanics 

Saturday Evening Post 

Science Digest 

Survey 

Theatre Arts Monthly 

Today’s Health 


Medical Asso- 


25 Additional titles for basic list of 50 


American Builder 

American City 

American Journal of Nursing 
American Photography 
Chemical Industries 

Country Gentleman 

Current History 

Electronics 

Engineering and Mining Journal 


ACCESS TO MAGAZINES 


25 Additional titles for basic list of 50— 
Continued 


Food Industries 

Journal of Home Economics 

Ladies’ Home Journal 

Library Journal 

Magazine of Art 

National Education Association Journal 
Publishers’ Weekly 

Radio and Television News 

Reader’s Digest 

Reader’s Guide 

Saturdav Review of Literature 
Science Newsletter 

Textile World 

Time 

United States News and World Report 
United States Quarterly Book List 


Also the following Covernment periodicals 


agricultural Situation 

Child 

Civil Aeronautics Journal 

Sonsumers’ Guide 

Department of State Bulletin 

Foreign Agriculture 

Experiment Station Record 

Higher Education 

Foreign Commerce Weekly 

Monthly Labor Review 

News for Farmer Cooperatives 

Labor Information Bulletin . 

Public Health Reports 

Public Roads 

Safety Review 

Soil Conservation 

Survey of Current Business 

School Life 

Journal of Venereal Disease Information 

United States Government publications 
Monthly Catalog 

IN 


AMERICAN CENTERS 


Senator McCarran. How many centers in America have access to 


50 magazines? 


Mr. Lacy. How many public libraries? 

Senator McCarran. No, how many centers in America have access 
to as Many Magazines as you are talking about? 

Mr. Lacy. Iam not certain | understand what you mean by centers 


in this connection, sir. 


Senator Fereuson. Well, take a certain district in Michigan, in my 
home State, in the northern part of Michigan. 
How many places in the northern peninsula do they have access to 


50 magazines? 
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Mr. Lacy. Almost every public library, which is really what is the 
equivalent of these information centers, in this country, would have 
as many as 50 magazines, unless they be very small. 

Senator Ferauson. Are you sure about that? 

Mr. Lacy. Eliminating the very smallest ones, in towns under 5,000 
population. 

Senator FerGuson. You think that every town having 5,000 or 
more would have somewhere in that town access to 50 magazines? 

1 think you would be surprised, if you would make a search, as to 
how many they actually would subscribe to. 

Mr. Lacy. | would not say every one under 5,000, but I would say 
every one with a library in a town larger than that. 

The Library of Congress gets about 200,000, for example, to give 
you an impression of the range of publications. 

Senator Fercuson. They do not get 200,000 different kinds of 
magazines; do they? 

Mr. Lacy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. There are that many printed in the United 
States? 

SELECTION OF PERIODICALS 


Mr. Lacy. No, sir. They come from all over the world, and that 
includes serial publications. Here, sir, is a list of the 50 magazines 
that are supplied basically to all centers. Above that number, they 
are selected by the librarian of the information center, with the 
approval of the Public Affairs Officer in that post and with our 
approval. 

Senator McCarran. Besides these centers that you talk about, 
you have the binational centers? Is that right? 

Mr. Lacy. Yes, sir. 


GRANTEE EMPLOYEES AT BINATIONAL CENTERS 


Senator McCarran. You are asking for $658,961 for maintenance 
of 93 of these binational centers? 

Mr. Lacy. Thirty-four centers, sir. I think those are 93 grantees 
to work in the centers. 

Senator McCarran. What does that mean, ‘‘grantees?”’ 

Mr. Lacy. Well, these centers are local institutions chartered under 
the laws of the countries in which they operate their staff or their own 
employees. We make grants to certain American citizens to enable 
those citizens to go down and serve as directors or directors of courses 
of these binational centers. 

The grantees are not technically employees of the United States, 
though they are screened through the same processes. 

Senator McCarran. They receive money to go down to these 
centers? And do what? 

Mr. Lacy. Serve as the director of the center or as a director 
of courses. 

Senator McCarran. How much does a grantee receive? 

Mr. Lacy. The figures vary depending on his responsibilities. — It 
would probably average about $3,500 for direct payment, and allow- 
ance for traveling expenses. 

Senator McCarran. How many are there of them? 


95515—52——-76 
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Mr. Lacy. Ninety-three, sir. 
Senator McCarran. Ninety-three grantees? 
Mr. Lacy. Yes, sir, requested. 


SALARIES 


Senator McCarran. They get an average of what? 

Mr. Lacy. I should like to verify that grant exactly, sir. It is 
about $3,500, on an average. 

Senator McCarran. About $3,500 apiece? 

Mr. Lacy. I would like to insert the exact figure for the record, if | 
may, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The amount referred to is an average of approximately $4,000 per annum basic 
compensation, plus an average allowance of $2,000 for quarters and living ex- 
penses, in addition to travel expenses. 

Senator McCarran. A year. Is that right? 

Mr. Lacy. Plus travel allowance, sir. 


LOCATION OF CENTERS 


Senator McCarran. Where are these centers? 
Mr. Lacy. Thirty of them in Latin America, sir. Four of them are 
in Tehran and Ankara and Bangkok and Rangoon. 


DUTIES OF GRANTEES 


Senator McCarran. What does a fellow getting $3,500 as a grantee 
do? 

Mr. Lacy. He serves as the‘director of a center, of a small center, 
or as the director of courses in a large center. The director of one of 
the large centers would receive a larger grant. 

Senator McCarran. All right. Now, tell me what he does. 


EDUCATIONAL COURSES 


Mr. Lacy. Well, the director of one of the centers managed a local 
staff which may be anywhere from a half dozen up to perhaps 30 or 40 
employees. The center gives courses in English and in American 
history and civilization to, in the case of Sao Paulo, up to 7,000 
students 

Senator McCarran. Who furnishes the money for those classes? 

Mr. Lacy. The students pay tuition-in the classes, sir. 

Senator FerGuson. Does that cover all expenses? 

Mr. Lacy. No. sir, it does not cover all expenses. 

Senator McCarran. Who pays the rest of it? 

Mr. Lacy. The United States pays the rest of it, through the 
grants to the one or two or three American employees who may be 
in the center, and through grants that we make for the procurement 
of materials that need dollars for procurement, and sometimes through 
a small dollar cash grant to balance the budget. 
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LOCAL RECEIPTS 


Last year 61.7 percent of the expenses of these centers were met 
by local receipts from tuition receipts and membership dues. 

Senator McCarran. And then about 39 percent of it was paid 
for—— 

Mr. Lacy. In other words, we were able, with an expenditure in 
terms of United States grants, to match a local income of $970,000 
that was applied to our purposes with United States expenditures of 
only— 

Senator McCarran. How much were our grants last vear, total 
amount? 

Mr. Lacy. The total amount of our grants last year were $785,000, 
sir. 

Senator McCarran. That was to 93 grantees? 

Mr. Lacy. I believe that was 89 grantees last vear, sir. 93 grantees 
are requested for the coming fiscal year. 

Senator McCarran You are asking for an increase in the grantees? 

Mr. Lacy. Yes, sir, for the centers in the Near East and southeast 
Asia. We wanted one additional grantee in Tehran, Ankara, Rangoon, 


and Bangkok. Those are new centers that we are just getting started 
during the current vear. 


OVERSEAS INFORMATION CENTERS 


Senator McCarran. These 138 centers where you want to place 
the 177,730 books: who is in charge there? 

Mr. Lacy. Those are completely American operations, sir. There 
is nothing binational about those. They are under the direction of 
the Public Affairs officer in the Embassy. Most of them, though not 
all of them, have a full-time American head of the information center 
itself. 

Senator McCarran. And how many of them have a staff? 

Mr. Lacy. All of them have staffs, sir. 

Senator McCarran. What is the number of the personnel? 

Mr. Lacy. The personnel will vary from 2 to 3 local employees up 
to a maximum, I believe in the case of the center in Paris, of 28. 
Those are not paid from this appropriation, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. What are they paid from? 

Senator McCarran. They are paid from another appropriation. 

Mr. Lacy. From this appropriation, but not from the information 
center’s part of it. They are paid out of the mission centers’ expenses 
for the USIS missions overseas. 

Senator McCarran. For what? 

Mr. Lacy. The appropriation for USIS mission expenses, which 
Mr. May will speak to, I believe, later. 


BREAKDOWN OF EMPLOYEES 


Senator Ferauson. Are those alien employees? That is, they are 
local, not American employees? 

Mr. Lacy. The majority of the employees in the information cen- 
ters are local employees. 
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Senator FerGuson. Could you give us the number that are Ameri- 
cans and the number that are of the land where the library is? | 
mean, could vou furnish that for the_record? ‘ 

Mr. May. Yes, I could give you that. May I ask one question” 
Over-all, there are 960 Americans overseas and about 5,000 loca! 
employees. Is your question directed to the number in the informa- 
tion libraries? 

Senator FerGuson. Yes, sir, in the information libraries. 

Mr. May. All right, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


USIS information centers (libraries) overseas 


Indicates authorized positions for 1952—filled positions as of Apr. 30, 1952, and estimated positions for 
fiscal year 1953] 


Fiscal year 1952—Positions Fiscal year 1953, positions 


Location Americans Locals Total 
Pe Amer- re 
ss See ee ne, ol als | 
icans Local Tota 


Au- oa Au- ” Au- - lplanned Planned, planned 
thorized) Filled thorizea| Filled | thorizea!| Filled ' 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 3 3 10 10 13 13 3 10 ] 
Santiago, Chile - - 1 1 2 0 3 | 1 1 3 { 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil_- 1 0 2 0 3 0 1 3 { 
Sao Paulo, Brazil- ] 0 2 | 0 3 | 0 | 1 | 3 | { 
Habana, Cuba !_.-.. ; . Lidia a 
Mexico City, Mexico. -- , 3 27 27 31 | 30 4 97 3] 
Monterrey, Mexico. 0 0 1 l l 1 | 0 1 ! 
Managua, Nicaragua --.-. - - 1 | l 12 12 | 13 | 13 | 1 | 12 | ] 
Montevideo, Uruguay -__. 2 2 6 6 8 8 2 6 | g 
Panama, Panama 1 1 2 | 0 3 | 1 |} 1 | 3 { 
Algiers, Algeria ----.- 0 | 0} 2 2 2 | 2 | 0 3f 
Melbourne, Australia. 1 1 9 | 9 10 | 10 | 1 | 9 | 10 
Sydney, Australia 1 1 5 | 5 6 6 | 1 | 7 x 
Brussels, Belgium - 1 ] 7 7 8 8 | 1 7) 8 
Copenhagen, Denmark. - 1 l 6 6 ae 7 | 1 | 7 s 
Helsinki, Finland 1 l 6 6 7 7 1 ~ ) 
Bordeaux, France ite I 1 2 2 3] 3 1 | 4 5 
Lille, France ‘ pictice l l 2 2 3 3 l 4 
Lyon, France_.......- pise 1 ] 2 2 3 3 1 4 
Marseille, France. . ] ] 5 5 6 6 | 1 5 6 
Paris, France _-_- isi 4 4 24 24 28 28 | 4 26 30 
Strasbourg, France Sante 1 1 1 ] 2 | 2 | 1 | 4 5 
Edinburgh, Scotland | 

(Great Britain) : 0 0 1 1 1 l 0 3 ; 
London, England ed 3 | 3 | 13 13 16 | 16 | 3 15 Is 
Bergen, Norway- ‘ : 0 0 2 0 2 0 0 | 2 
Reykjavik, Iceland 0 0 2 2 2 2 | 0 2 
Dublin, Ireland_- ; 0 0 2 2 2 2 0 3 
Bari, Italy ! ; ‘ 
Bologna, Haly 1 1 4 4 ) 5 | 1 5 
Florence, Italy l l 4 4 5 5 l 5 
Genoa, Italy. _- 1 l 2 2 3 3 1 4 
Milan, Italy 1 | ] 4 4 ) 5 l 5 ‘ 
Naples, Italy 1 | 1 6 6 7 | 7 1 7 s 
Palermo, Italy 1 1 4 4 ) 5 1 | 4 
tome, Italy $ 3 13 13 16 16 | 3 | 18 
Turin, Italy _- 1 1 4 4 } 5 | 1 | 1 
Venice, Italy 2 1 l 2 0 3 1 1 4 
Amsterdam, Netherlands 0 0 2 2 2 2 0 3 | ; 
The Hague, Netherlands 1 1 6 6 7 7) l 7 s 
Wallington, New Zealand ? ; ‘ ‘cai oie Ratt ‘ 
Oslo, Norway SPkon 1 1 4 4 5 5 1 { 
Lisbon, Portugal = l 1 2 2 3 3 1 4 
Barcelona, Spain ‘ 1 l 4 4 5 | 5 1 ' 
Bilbao, Spain 0} 0 2 2 2 2 0 | 2 
Madrid, Spain z 2 2 7 7 9 | y 2 7 ij 
Seville, Spain _- ; 0 0 2 2 2 2 0 3 
Valencia, Spain 0 0 2 2 2 2 0 | 4] 1 
Stockholm, Sweden 2 2 j 4 6 6 2 4 i 
Bern, Switzerland 1 1 3 3 4 4 1 3 { 
Zurich, Switzerland 7 0 0 2 | 2 2 2 |} 0 2 
Trieste, Trieste 0 0 7 | 7 7] 7 0 7 
Capetown: Union of South | 

agree 3. 4... 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 1204. 
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USIS information centers (libraries) overseas—Continued 


Location 





Johannesburg, Union of 
ee eee. 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia_-...-_- 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia. -_...-..- 
Mandalay, Burma__.--_--.--- 
Rangoon, Burma. 
Pnom Penh, Cambodia... 
Tainan, Formosa. ---- = 
Taipei, Formosa__.-- am 
Kaohaiung, Formosa. -.---- 
Hong Kong, Hong Kong.--- 
Kowloon, Hong Kong_- ---- 
Djakarta, Indonesia_....--- 
Medan, Indonesia. -...-.---- 
Surabaya, Java____- = 
Onpemta, Mores.....<.<=<...- 
Kwangju, Korea__-_- 
Pusan (Masan) Korea_- 
I ME bane nncainw 
Taegu, Korea........-....- 
Taejon, Korea.........-...- 
Vientiane, Laos___..___-.-- 
Kuala Lumpor, Malaya. bk 
Novisad, Yugoslavia__._.-.- 
Penang, Malaya---......---- 
Cebu, Philippines___- ‘i 
Davao, Philippines_____..--| 
lloilo, Philippines_...._..-- 
Laoag, Philippines. _._- 
Legaspi, Philippines 
Manila, Philippines_._- 
Tondo, Philippines. - 
Tuguegarao, Philippines 
Singapore, Singapore._..__--| 
Bangkok, Thailand 
Chungmai, Thailand ___ 
Hanoi, Vietnam... _--- den 
Saigon, Vietmam.___...___.- 
Afghanistan, Kabul_____---- 
Colombo, Ceylon... 
ae a 
Egypt, Alexandria . 
Ethiopia, Addis Ababa_ 
Gold Coast, Accra 
Greece, Athens. _. 
Greece, Salonika 
Greece, Patras 
India, New Delhi 
India, Bombay -__........-. 





Fiscal year 1952—Positions 








Filled |Planned 
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India, Calcutta oa 7 
India, Madras. ea 
India, Bengalore. .-_-_---. 
India, Hyderabad 
India, Lucknow. .._.-...-..- 
Iran, Tehran . a 
Iran, Isfahan 3__...........- 
Iran, Shires |. 
EES NUE "ood occcccsecccc 
Iraq, Baghdad.----.--- 
Israel, Tel Aviv..... we 
Kenya, Nairobi_..........- 
Lebanon, Beirut__..... 
Liberia, Monrovia bie 
OR TRON. cin cdckices 
Moroceo, Tangier___.....-.- 
Morocco, Casablanca - 
Nepal, Katmandu._ bh amee 
oe Lagos 5 
Pakistan, Karachi. -.._--_.-.- 
Pakistan, eS ee 
Pakistan, Dacca- -__- seed 
Syria, Damascus... - as 
Tunisia, Tunis. -..-.- ‘ 
Turkey, Adana !_........... 


See htianne at end of table, p. 1204. 
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USIS information centers (libraries) overseas—Continued 








| 
Fiscal year 1952—Positions | Fiscal year 1953, position 
selec cocci hintaan Deksan acne noeiiciamniaiod ‘A 
Location Americans | Locals Total oes: | 
= Sarre perenne Locals | Total 
Ame = {Planned | planne 





Au- Au- |planned 
| thorized | Filled | thorized| Filled | thorized, Filled 











| 


| 


| 
' 











Turkey, Ankara___- nig 2 2) 10 9 12 ll | 2) ll 
Turkey, Istanbul_......-.-- | 1 1 7 7 » & 1 8 } 
yi ho eis 0 0 | 2 2 2 0 | 3 3 
Israel, Jerusalem.__-_...----| 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 | 1 1 
Libya, Banghazi__-_-_- 0 0 3 0 3 0 0) 3 3 
Morocco, Rabat -- - ee 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 2 2 
India, Trivandrum _---_--_- 1 0 0 0 1 0 1 | 6 | 7 
RONG, ANNE. chek nee cache 0 0 | 2 0 2 | 0 0 | 3 3 
Syren, Adonge.......-..<..-- 0 0 3 0 3 0 | 0 | 3 3 
Sweden, Gothenburg - - .--- 0 0 | 2 0 2 0 0 | 2 | 2 
j ‘emer e HS ' pase 
Ee acc Gabineeintal 113 101 724 669 837 770 113 955 1, 068 


j j 

















Caracas, Venezuela. ____-.-- Lockie sanuicl oes eee aaa ele commas 0 | 3 | 3 
NR I nae Be. ce See Se Be ee a Ee 0} 4| 4 
Chunchou, Korea....-......|....... i eeilgnes Sod: ennatgbadenesiniewscnetal 0 | 3 | 3 
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1 Plan to open has been abandoned. 
? Loan of books to local institutions. 
3 Closed. 


SOVIET INFORMATION CENTERS 


Senator Ferauson. Now, has Russia or the Communist groups, 
whatever country they are under, set up a similar program in these 
respective states? 

Mr. Lacy. They have information centers somewhat comparable 
to ours, which they have intensively developed in the satellite coun- 
tries, and in a few other places. 

Senator Fercuson. Well, where have they, in the other places? 

Mr. Lacy. They have a binational center, for example, in Mexico 
City. They have Soviet-Iranian or Soviet-Burmese and _ similar 
institutions of that sort in certain of the South American countries. 

Senator Fmrauson. But in a native country like Burma, do they 
not do it under the Burmese? 

Mr. Lacy. Of course, the largest part of their propaganda is 
carried on indigenously, but they have a number of openly associated 
Soviet institutions. Their book program has been more largely 
directed to book publication and sales, as we hope ours can be if the 
funds here requested are granted, sir. 

Senator FERGUSON. What percentage of your books do you sell, 
and how many do you give away? 

Mr. Lacy. We don’t sell any ourselves. We have a program 
under which we undertake to subsidize the local translation and 
publication by publishers, Burmese, Indian, and what not, of the 
books that are desirable for the program. 
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TRANSLATION OF BOOKS 


Senator Fercuson. For instance, the chairman, Senator McCarran, 
read to you the number of books. I am assuming, and am I correct in 
this, that those are in the English language? Or are they translated? 

Mr. Lacy. The majority are in the English language. We put into 
the centers all of the translations that exist. But. of ¢ course, there are 
thousands of books that are very useful for our purposes and capable 
of being read in English by the leaders and intelligentsia in these 
countries. 

Senator Fercuson. How large a subsidy are you using to subsidize 
the sale of books in other countries? 

Mr. Lacy. We have $1,200,000, in round figures, estimated, for the 
translations program. That subsidy is accomplished, sir, by agreeing 
with the publisher to buy a given number, say a thousand or 2,000 
copies, of the books, which we then distribute. 

Senator Fercuson. Then you distribute it free? 

Mr. Lacy. We distribute that thousand. But meanwhile, the 
publisher will have published ten or twenty thousand copies that are 
sold, capable of being sold at a somewhat lower price. 

Here are some examples of them. This is an Italian edition of 
Slave Labor in Russia. 

This is another which is being translated into 4 number of languages. 
It was a book written more or less specifically for our purposes. 


PERIODICALS SENT TO INFORMATION CENTERS 


Senator McCarran. I have here in my hand what you handed me 
a few minutes ago, Division of Overseas Information Centers Publica- 
tions for the various overseas information centers. I believe you said 
there were 50. 

Mr. Lacy. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. That was dated August 20, 1951. But on 
August 24, 4 days later, 1951, I have here a list of your periodicals 
sent to the United States Information Center of about four pages. 
How do you account for that? 

Mr. Lacy. The shorter list, as I had intended to make clear, is a 
basic list of ones that we automatically send to each new center when 
it opens, so that all centers are getting those. 

The longer list is a list of all periodicals being received by any 
center. Once a center opens with this basic 50, its director then 
decides what additional periodicals are needed to accomplish the 
purposes of that center and meet the requests of its users, and so on. 

The longer list embodies all of them that go into any center. The 
shorter list is a list going to all centers. 

Senator McCarran. There are a great many more on this list. 

Mr. Lacy. Oh, yes. This latter one includes any that go to any 
center. This latter one is a list that goes to any centers, on the 
short list. 

LIBRARIES IN BERLIN 


Senator SALToNsTALL. How are our libraries now in Berlin? When 
I was there 4 years ago, the Soviet show there was away better than 
ours. 
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Mr. Lacy. The Soviet agency in Berlin is still a larger operation 
than the America House in Berlin, though I think ours is probably 
more effective. 

Senator SaLtronstauu. Is that better located than it was 4 vears ago? 

Mr. Lacy. It has a very good building now, sir. I don’t know what 
its location was 4 years ago. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It was in a sort of a back street. 

Mr. Jounsrone. That has been relocated since you were there, 
Senator. 

BOOK, CAPITALISM IN AMERICA 


Senator Ferauson. Could I ask one question on this book, Cap- 
italism in America? What class of people are to read this, that could 
understand it? 

Mr. Lacy. We would hope that that would be read by university 
students, by small-business men, by labor particularly. 

I think we had in mind in that group labor leaders, not in the sense 
of shop stewards, but in the sense of key officials in labor unions. 

Senator Fereuson. What education should a man have to under- 
stand that book? 

Mr. Lacy. That is aimed at an intelligent high-school graduate 
level, sir. 

Mr. Jounstone. Excuse me, Senator, I could give you one evi- 
dence, I think, of the usefulness of that book. We are putting on a 
special campaign in Italy with the free labor unions to attempt to 
win over people from the Communist labor unions. And the report 
we have from the labor-union people in Italy is that that has been 
one of the most useful things that we have had for what they call 
the group leaders. 

Mr. Lacy. This is an edition of the God That Failed, in Burmese, 
for example, which is typical of our Burmese program. ‘This is an 
Arab edition of One Who Survived. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Senator McCarran. What did the House give you? 

Mr. Lacy. The House made no specific figure for this program, sir. 

Senator McCarran. I mean for your overseas. 

Mr. Lacy. The House committee recommended $4,800,000 for 
that item, sir. An application of the House cut would give about 
$3,650,000 for the program, sir. 

I may add that that figure would enable us to maintain only about 
102 information centers, and the House action will also result in very 
nearly the elimination of a special project for which the House com- 
mittee made a strong recommendation of a $4 million appropriation. 
And that is undoubtedly the most important single item in our 
estimate, if I may have a couple of minutes to speak on it. 

Senator McCarran. You say you have 183 at the present time? 

Mr. Lacy. I believe there are on the pay roll at the moment 157. 
We have authorization for that. 

Senator McCarran. How many people have you, including over- 
all, all of your centers? 

Mr. Lacy. The personnel in the centers are not covered in this 
estimate, sir. 
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Senator McCarran. But I am asking you the question: how 
many? ‘Fhey are under you, are they not? 

Mr. Lacy. We will have to supply that for the record. Not in 
the sense that we control them budgetarily. 

(The following note was supplied :) 

The personnel referred to are included in the activity ‘‘USIS missions.” 

Senator McCarran. They are under your supervision? 

No; I want this gentleman to answer. He is the head of this De- 
partment. 

Mr. Lacy. We provide staff guidance for them, sir. 

Senator McCarran. How many people have you, over-all? 

Mr. Lacy. That I could give orders to? Only that 157, sir 

Senator McCarran. Who gives orders to these other centers? 

Mr. Lacy. The Public Affairs Office in the Embassy, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You have nothing to do with them at all? 

Mr. Lacy. I prepare staff guidance material that is issued from 
Washington, and instructions that go out in the Administrator’s 
name governing the general character of the operations and the 
policies that may be followed. But the actual supervision is under 
the Ambassador in each country. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Now, the House allowed you $4,163,123. Is that right? 

Mr. Lacy. The House committee recommended $4,800,000. 

Senator McCarran. The House allowed $3,650,000? 

Mr. Lacy. Yes, sir, $1,436,547 for the information centers them- 
selves. 

Senator McCarran. The committee allowed you how much? 


EVALUATION SURVEYS 


Mr. Lacy. $4,800,000 for the program, plus $4 million for a special 
project that is covered under special projects under evaluation surveys. 
Senator McCarran. What do you mean by evaluation surveys? 

Mr. Lacy. It is in that part of the budget, sir, under special pro- 
jects; sir. 

Senator McCarran. But what do you mean by the surveys? 

Mr. Lacy. I am myself concerned only with No. 7 under that, sir, 
the support of a book publishing and export house, for which the 
House Appropriations Committee recommended a total of $4 million. 

Senator McCarran. What would you do with that, if you had it? 

Mr. Lacy. That was intended to enable us to meet the most 
serious single problem we have in the use of books, and so forth, in 
our program. 

Senator McCarran. What is that, now? 


COMBATING FLOOD OF RUSSIAN BOOKS 


Mr. Lacy. That is combating effectively the growing flood of 
Russian published or Russian supported hooks that are for sale at 
almost incredibly cheap prices on news stands throughout the Near 
East and India and southeast Asia. 
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Senator McCarran. How are you going to meet that? 

Mr. Lacy. We want to meet it by establishing an American pub- 
lishing house capable of carrying on a vigorous export book publica- 
tion and export business to these particular areas. 

Senator Fereuson. You mean the Government is going into the 
book business now? 

Mr. Lacy. Not the Government, sir. A group of publishers. 

Senator McCarran. You are going to subsidize them? 

Mr. Lacy. Yes, sir. That would be the intention, sir, if it is 
established. 

Senator McCarran. All right. This will be in foreign languages? 

Mr. Lacy. Yes, sir; 91 or 92 percent. There are certain countries 
in which English is more effective than any other language, for 
example, the Philippines. 

Senator McCarran. Where would they be published? 

Mr. Lacy. They would be published abroad, in the sense that they 
would be brought out and distributed abroad. They might be man- 
ufactured in this country. 

Senator McCarran. You would subsidize foreign book publishing 
concerns? 

SALE OF BOOKS AT NOMINAL COST 


Mr. Lacy. No, sir; an American book publishing concern, a non- 
profit concern established for this particular purpose, in order to 
enable it to sell these publications at prices that would be competitive 
with Soviet publications and enable them to be widely distributed. 
American books are almost impossible to obtain on the news stands 
of a great many of the countries most crucial to us, because they are 
more expensive than the people there can afford to buy, and because 
dollars are lacking. 

Senator McCarran. You give away most of your books; do you 
not? 

Mr. Lacy. We give away approximately 500,000 books a year. 
But we are thinking that giving books away except in special cireum- 
stances is not the most effective means of propaganda. People tend 
to be suspicious of something given them for free. If they walk into 
a newsstand and find set prices of a nickel and a dime for this type of 
publication, which the Russians are putting out in prodigious numbers 
—I happened to pick out the ones in English that they use primarily 
for distribution in India, as you can see. They also are bringing them 
out in Arabic and Hebrew and all the languages of India, Bengali, 
and Thai, and Burmese. 

Senator McCarran. These are put out in English? 

Mr. Lacy. Yes; these are put out primarily for circulation in India. 
There are flocds of these. They are selling at far less than the price 
of manufacture. 

Senator Frrcuson. What would these sell at? 

Mr. Lacy. Anywhere from a nickel to 20 cents, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. How much would you put in a subsidy to 
compete with these things? 

Mr. Lacy. About 10 or 15 cents a copy of a book, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. How much in money? 

Mr. Lacv. That is in direct subsidy. 

Senator Furauson. In dollars, the whole total. 
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AMOUNT FOR BOOK PROGRAM 


Mr. Lacy. We have requested $5 million, sir, which would enable 
us to bring out about 21 million copies, we would estimate, of publica- 
tions that could be sold abroad extensively at high competitive prices. 
The situation is that an American publisher has to sell his books 
for profit. A Russian publisher, being government-owned, can bring 
them out for a purpose. He can bring them out wherever they best 
serve the purposes of propaganda, and where the format best serves 
the distribution techniques. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY FORMED 


A group of the most eminent publishers in this country, private 
citizens, have formed a corporation now, the organization meeting 
of which I attended yesterday, and whose board of directors includes 
the heads of many of the most important publishing houses in the 
United States. That is a nonprofit corporation chartered under the 
statutes of the State of New York. 

Mr. Datus Smith, the director of the Princeton University Press 
and probably the most respected university press publisher in the 
country, and a man with extensive experience in book manufacturing 
and foreign book trade, has indicated his willingness to accept the 
position as president and acting head of the corporation. 

Its board of divectors included George Brett, who, as T mentioned 
before, is president of the Macmillan Publishing Co. ; Malcolm Johnson, 
the vice president of Van Nostrand ee. Co.; ; Mr. E. P. Hamil- 
ton, the president of the Wiley Publishing ¢ - Cass Canfield, the 
chairman of the board of Harpers; Mr. Robie Sehiciatar the president 
of the American Book Co. 


HOUSE ACTION 


Senator McCarran. The House did not give you anything for 
that item? 

Mr. Lacy. The Appropriations Committee of the House recom- 
mended $4 million, sir, very strongly in their report. The House itself 
cut the entire appropriation back to a level that enabled us to allot 
only $250,000 to this particular project for a very small beginning in 
the Arab-speaking countries. 

Senator McCarran. Dr. Compton, I would like to hear from you. 
Are you satisfied with this program as far as you have been able to 
get into it? How far have you gone into it up to date? 

Dr. Compton. As a generalization, yes. I think this is one of the 
most promising—this last one that Mr. Lacy has been talking about, 
this book corporation, selling cheap books in large quantities in 
southeast Asia and in the Middle East particularly, I think, is one of 
the most promising means of taking the initiative that we were 
talking about the other day. It needs to be very heavily safeguarded, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. Yes; I would think so. 

Dr. Compton. I wonder whether you would let me make a comment 
here, not confined to this beok project, but to our whole program. 

Senator McCarran. Yes, sir. 
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OBJECTIVES OF INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Dr. Compton. Senator Ferguson asked a little while ago: What 
are you driving at? That is the substance of his question. What are 
you driving at? Well, that applies to the information centers. It 
applies to radio and everything else that we do. And I would like to 

‘give you three points which, about a month ago, I sent to all our officers 
overseas and to our administrators in this country, as what you might 
call general guides. 

Now, the Senators know that there is a vast difference between lay- 
ing down general guides and then exercising the judgment that is 
necessary to conform to those guides. But here it is at any rate 
This had nothing to do with any hearing. This was merely, you might 
say, an administrator advising the officers of the service. And these 
were the three points that I indicated as general guides, which seem 
to me most closely to conform to what Congress expected us to do as 
I understood it. 

The first is to encourage—and [ think I*have this language almost 
identical, because I have referred to it a number of times—to encourage 
unde standing of the United States in other countries and understand- 
ing between the people of the United States and the people of other 
countries. 

Second, to seek support for the United States in the cold war; that 
is, in the battle between freedom and slavery. That, I think, is the 
theme that it seems to me should be kept uppermost on that point, 
that we stand for freedom. I suppose peace with freedom could be a 
specific way of stating it. Third, to combat the spread of communism. 

Now, another question, Mr. Chairman, which was raised: Well, 
how do you select them? We have to rely on people to do the selecting. 

Now, there is another part of this general guidance that we have 
given to our colleagues in this country “and overseas, and it applies to 
persons to be employ ed, to authors of books to be selected, and to books: 
namely, that we stay away from border-line persons and stay away from 
borderline authors and stay away from border-line products. 

That is on the assumption, Mr. Chairman, that there is in this 
country a plenty of the wholesome core of substantial representation 
of America, and Americans that doesn’t make it necessary for us to 
go off on expeditions either way, that is a wholesome substance that 
nobody needs to apologize for or ex xplain. 

Now, if we succeed in doing that, and I am referring to a third 
question Senator Ferguson asked, we would not have so much the 
problem of discarding objectionable publications or proposals 
persons; that is, in the sense that we would just not consider them 
in the first place. And our problem would be one more of selection, 
within this range of what I call wholesome people, wholesome authors, 
and wholesome products, the selection of those that will best serve 
the three purposes which I indicated, or any one of them. 

Now, I am well aware, Mr. Chairman, that this or any other 
statement of objectives can be said to be eeneral. It is. We say in 
other connections that we want to use the rifle and not the shotgun 
or the blunderbuss, that we want to adapt our program in each 
country. to the interests and the conditions and the needs and the 
opportunities of that country. And that is what we mean by using 
a rifle. 
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You pointed that out in the very useful foreword to that publica- 
tion, the pamphlet that was here last week. 

That means that in each individual country, with these general 
guides, we would make a different selection of books, I assume. We 
would make a different selection of books in India, if we had the funds 
with which to do it, than we would in, let us say, Iran or Morocco. 


FUNCTION OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Senator SALtronstaLL. How much guidance do you give, Dr. 
Compton, or how much faith do you put in this advisory committee? 

Dr. Compton. I put a great deal of faith in the advisory committee 
from the standpoint of showing us how to go about it. 

I wouldn’t put a great deal of faith in the ability of any advisory 
committee to actually do the screening. That is too voluminous a 
job. I think it would be like relying on this committee, for example, 
to take this formidable volume of public ations and go over it. My 
feeling is that this committee and the Congress, if it wants to have this 
kind of an information enterprise at all, has simply got to rely on the 
ability of whoever is responsible for running it to get decent, respect- 
able, reliable people to do that thing and let the Government pay for 
them. 

Now, I am quite aware of the fact that, as Mr. Lacy says, you can 
get a great deal of donated services of a very eminent committee. 
That is the same committee, is it not, that I mentioned here last week 
in answer to some similar question? 

And I am sure that we can get a great deal of what you might call 
donated, patriotic help from eminent men of that sort, in the course of 
whose private business they go into these things. Men like the seven 
or eight that Mr. Lacy mentioned are among the most eminent men 
in the sense of their understanding of books and what they can do and 
their contents, I think, of any group in the country. 

All I mean to say is that—I wouldn’t want to count on a voluntary 
advisory committee to do the job that needs to be done here. 

I firmly believe that we should have the guidance of committees of 
that sort, but in addition to that, we must have a competent, reliable, 
skilled personnel that can’t be fooled, to actually make the selections. 

Mr. Lacy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to give you one sentence 
that illustrates something rather completely about the book selection. 


AMERICAN LEGION BOOK LIST 


You may recall that Senator Nixon introduced into the Congres- 
sional Record a few weeks ago a list prepared by the American Legion 
of a hundred books that it was felt every American citizen should 
read to give him a fuller understanding of communism. 

That list was prepared of course, completely independent of any- 
thing that we were doing, but I had an immediate check made to 
see how closly it corresponded. And I was interested but not sur- 
prised to find that with the exception of a number of books on the 
American Legion list which are fairly old and out of print, and with 
the exception of a number that had not yet appeared at that time, 
that they were listing in advance of their publication, almost every 
book on that list had been used and used extensive ‘ly in our information 
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program. Many of them had been translated in a variety of languages 
abroad. We had prepared condensations of five of them for wide cir- 
culation. Thousands of copies have gone to our information centers. 
and tens of thousands of copies are being given as gifts abroad. | 

Just for your own information, sir, it is long, and you may perhaps 
not want to insert it in the record, but here is a list of those numbers 
of books we have made use of abroad and the languages into which they 
have been translated. I think that indicates that the type of thinking 
we have been doing is not deviating from that of most people who 
have given sound, conservative thought to the matter. 

This is the list Senator Nixon introduced, prepared by the American 
Legion. 

Senator McCarran. And of that list? 

Mr. Lacy. I may add that almost all of those that show a blank, 
that we haven’t used, are either out of print or hadn’t yet come out 
at the time that check was made about a month ago. 

Dr. Comprron. Mr. Chairman, might I add one thought in response 
to your question to me, which I think is important in this connection? 

You asked me what I thought of this book project. I said I thought 
it was one of the most useful devices that could be used. I would 
like to limit that geographically. 

I think that the need for it and the great opportunity for it is in 
southeast Asia and the Middle East. I am not sure that there is 
anything like a comparable opportunity for that elsewhere, nor as 
great a need. 

Senator McCarran. All right. Thank you, Doctor. 


TRAVEL EXPENSES 


Now, passing on a little bit, I notice you are asking for an increased 
travel item. You had $5,500 for that this year, and you are asking 
for $11,812. 

Mr. Lacy. May I ask what page that is on? I lost the place. 

Senator McCarran. Six hundred and seventy-seven. 

Mr. Lacy. Thank you, sir. 

Senator McCarran. There is an increase of $6,000. 

Mr. Lacy. We have felt that it is highly important to have our 
staff get into closer touch with the information centers abroad than 
they have been. There are many that have not been visited by any 
member of the staff in a number of years, and one of the most useful 
ways of working closely with them is to have an opportunity for 
direct first-hand inspection and direct first-hand guidance. 

Senator McCarran. That is about double the amount that you 
had for this year. 

Mr. Lacy. Yes, sir. It assumes a need for more travel for the 
centers we how have, and also, of course, some extension of the 
program. 

Senator McCarran. Your staff will be pretty near all on wheels, 
will they not? 

Mr. Lacy. It is not quite as much as that, sir, but that is not an 
indispensable item. 
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TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Senator McCarran. Well, take your transportation of things. 
You have gone from $22,000 to a request of $30,000. 

Mr. Lacy. That is directly related to the volume of materials pro- 
posed to be acquired under the heading of supplies and materials and 
the heading for equipment, sir, in that estimate, and that is a very 
hard figure. 

That is just what the shipping costs work out for that amount of 
material. 

Senator McCarran. For what do you use communications ser- 
vices? You are asking for $16,000 as against $13,000? 

Mr. Lacy. Well, we have to use a postage meter in New York to 
put postage on periodicals and newspapers that are mailed out there. 
Most of them go through departmental pouch, sir, or are mailed by 
the publishers, but there are a number of cases in which we have to 
mail periodicals directly from New York, particularly to information 
centers that exist in places where there is no consulate or legation and 
in which there is, hence, no diplomatic pouch service. 

Also, when we get a number of copies of a special issue of a magazine, 
which has a particularly effective aati-Communist content or other 
content especially useful for us, we have to mail that ourselves, you see, 
usually, because it is too bulky for the post. That is the principal 
use of the communications service funds, sir. 


EXHIBITS PROGRAM 


Senator McCarran. What do you mean by grants, subsidies, and 
contributions, on page 680? 

Mr. Lacy. This is in connection with the exhibits program, sir, that 
is used in the information centers and in other appropriate locations 
and cities abroad. 

Those exhibits are prepared for us on contract by other agencies of 
the Government, or sometimes by private institutions. 

The Smithsonian Institution does a great deal of the work of ac- 
tually physically making these exhibits or the material to be sent 
abroad to be exhibited and collected. 

Senator McCarran. I do not quite associate that with the words 
“orants, subsidies, and contributions.” 

Mr. Lacy. That is standard Government language, sir. 

Senator McCarran. I do not care what it is. What I want to 
know is: What does it mean, in this instance? 

Mr. Lacy. Those are payments to the Smithsonian Institution, or 
to museums, to reimburse them for preparing exhibits for the use of 
the Department in its overseas program, or to nonprofit institutions 
for organizing our book exhibit direction. 

A grant is essentially —— 

Senator McCarran. And you give the money to these institutions 
for services that they render or material that they render? Which? 

Mr. Lacy. For services that they render and materials they procure, 
as part of entering that service, sir. 

Senator McCarran. All right. Is there anything else you want 
to say? 
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Mr. Lacy. I should simply like to repeat again what Dr. Compton 
said, that we feel this book publication project, in which the services 
of the whole publishing industry have been enlisted to support the 
Department in its program abroad, I may add, frequently at consider- 
able sacrifice to themselves, represents what we think is the most 
effective means of really reaching on a large scale the direct public 
in the most critical areas in the Near East and Southeast Asia. 

Senator McCarran. Is there anything further you want to say 
on this, Doctor Compton? 

Dr. Compron. No more at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. We will recess at this time. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., Tuesday, June 10, 1952, a recess was 
taken until 2 p. m., Wednesday, June 11, 1952.) 





